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RETURN FROM THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN 











FAMILIAR FRAUD>s 


The art critic who knows nothing whatever of art. 


MUTUAL AGREEMENT 


‘ Then it is true that the tender 
and devoted affection which I have 
no impression on your heart?” 
asked Dick Gamely, in wistful 
tones. 

“ It is,” replied Ada Throdown 
prem. 

‘And that you do not love 


” 





me ? 
cc No.’’ 


‘ And that you will never con- 


a 


sent to be my wife ?’ 

“ Never.” 

“ And that nothing | can say or 
do will in any way affect your resolution 

“ No, nothing. ” 

“ [Jo not decide too hastily. Search your heart 
well, Ada, and tell me whether you cannot find 
any wavering, any uncertainty. Cannot you give 








VOGUE 






































me just one little gleam of hope 
to live upon and keep me from 
utter madness? If by earnest and 
painful effort I should succeed 
in eradicating all the faults of 
my character; if I should make 
myself more worthy of you, would 
there not be one little chance for 
me in the future ? ” 

“No, Mr. Gamely, I do not 
think there would.” — 

“Then,” said the young man 
with dignity, “T would ask you to 
name an early date for the exchange 
of our letters, and I trust that our 
friendship may remain a_ pleasant 
memory to both of us although we 
have mutually agreed that it is better 
for us to part!” H. R. 


IN SHANTY TOWN 


Vistror: * My! what a curious 
weather vane on that house! ” 

Pat Recan : “ Begob, an’ that’s 
a new name for Missus Hoolihan’s 
goat.” 


IT DEPENDS 


“ Does it pay to try and reform 
a man?” asked Miss Lovely. 

“Tt all depends,” returned Van 
Wither, ‘con whether you are a 
gold cure institute or the girl he’s 
engaged to.” 


Peck: “Iam almost afraid that there 
will 7 an explosion at my house.”’ 

BLuesoTtLe: “ Why?” 
Peck: “ When I left, Mrs. Peck was 


long lavished upon you has made occupying herself with a train of thought.” 
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My ‘* Rose” by any other name would be as sweet, 
But still, somehow, I much admire the plan 

Her parents used to find a name so neat, 
Ins ead of Polly Jane or Mary Ann, 
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VOGUE 








EXPLANATION 


Miss PRuYN (insinuatingly): ‘* Why do you young men feel so harshly towards mothers-in-law, Mr. Waite?’ 
WAITE (pointedly): ** It’s often due to prior impressions from chaperonage, I fancy.’ 
[Pleasant for Mrs. Hunt, who completes the trio. ] 


INTEREST AROUSED 


GeorGE: “ What most attracted my attention 
at Mrs. Jones-Brown’s was the unusual number of 
pretty women.” 

Harry: “ Who was she?” 

AN ART CRITICISM 

BrusH : * How do you like my painting ? ”’ 

QuiL_pin: “It reminds me of a certain brand 
of champagne.” 

Brusu: * What ?”’ 

QuILepiIn: * Ruinart.” 


Leaders of men may be versatile, but they’re 
seldom equal to leading both the ward and the 
german. 


DOCTOR CHEVALIER’S LIE 


He quick report of a pistol rang through the 
quiet autumn night. It was no unusual 
sound in the unsavory quarter where Dr. 

Chevalier had his office. Screams commonly 
went with it. This time there had been none. 

Midnight had already rung in the old cathedral 
tower. 

The doctor closed the book over which he had 
lingered so late, and awaited the summons that was 
almost sure to come. 

As he entered the house to which he had been 
called he could not but note the ghastly sameness 
of detail that accompanied these _ oft-recurring 
events. The same scurrying; the same groups of 
tawdry, frightened women bending over banisters— 
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hysterical, some of them; morbidly curious, others ; 
and not a few shedding womanly tears; with a 
dead girl stretched somewhere, as this one was. 

And yet it was not the same. Certainly she 
was dead: there was the hole in the temple where 
she had sent the bullet through. Yet it was differ- 
ent. Other such faces had been unfamiliar to 
him, except so far as they bore the common stamp 
of death. This one was not. 

Like a flash he saw it again amid other sur- 
roundings. ‘che time was little more than a year 
ago. ‘The place, a homely cabin down in Arkan- 
sas, in which he and a friend had found shelter and 
hospitality during a hunting expedition. 

‘There were others beside. A little sister or 
two; a father and mother—coarse, and bent with 
toil, but proud as archangels of their handsome girl, 
who was too clever to stay in an Arkansas cabin, 
and who was going away to seek her fortune in the 
big Cc ity ° 

‘ The girl is dead,” said Doctor Chevalier, ‘I 
knew her well, and charge myself with her remains 
and decent burial.” 

The following day he wrote a letter. One, 
doubtless, to carry sorrow, but no shame to the 
cabin down there in the forest. 

It told that the girl had sickened and died. A 
lock of hair was sent and other trifles with 1 
‘Tender last words were even invented. 

Of course it was noised about that Doctor 
Chevalier had cared for the remains of a woman of 
doubtful repute. 

Shoulders were shrugged. Society thought of 
cutting him. Society did not, for some reason or 
other, so the affair blew over. _% oe 


BASE DECEIVER 


STILLINGFLEET: ** How could you conscien- 


tiously tell Miss Elder that she is the only woman 
you ever loved?’ 
TILLINGHAST: “It is a fact. The others 


were all young girls.” 


HER MEANING 


He treasured dear the single leaf 
She was so kind to send, 

And vowed he would not part with it 
Until his days should end. 


But when he looked at it his heart 
For horror almost stopped— 
That leaf was but a symbol mute, 
Significant of ‘* dropped.” 
Spencer Herbert. 


DETECTIVE HINT 
Bricut : “ By dividing your detectives into two 
squads you ‘d swenaiadiiah a great deal more.’ 
Burns: “ What would I do that for?’ 
BriGHT: * So one half could hunt clues while 
the other went after criminals.” 
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THE MAKING OF A PRINCESS 


ee lives an Italian princelet who would 


fain have taken unto himself an American 

wife. ‘The girl was young and pretty, a 
double heiress, and her charm was the charm of 
ducats. 

The princelet was the latest scion of a belliger- 
ent old family whose warlike achievements lay in 
the past. He looked like a barber’s block with 
smooth cheeks, carefully arranged locks and an in- 
fantile moustache which he twirled constantly. 

Indeed, this seemed to be the only occupation 
of his life. 

His diversions were driving in the park at the 
fashionable hour, lounging in and out of the opera, 
and eyeing possible Americans as they promenaded 
the Avenue, with a view to pounce upon the rich- 
est and to make her his princess forthwith. 

For the rest, he owned a huge stone palace and a 
picture gallery, and many historic associations, and 
the bones of his ancestors. The palace cuisine 
was meagre, so meagre that our princelet fell into 
the habit of consuming his daily bread and apple at 
a dingy little café round the corner and indemni- 
fying. ‘himself afterwards by standing for a full 
hour in front of Delmonico’s—the particular Del- 
monico’s of his native city—trying to look as 


though he had just dined there abundantly. 
But | wait as he would for the rich American 


ened 


ra 


=. 





THEIR FUTURE 
He: ‘* Of course, my prospects are not the brightest. We 


will have a great deal to contend against.’ 
SHE: ** Dearest, we will have each other!’ 
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Miss PrRuUYN: 
Bruscu: **Oh, no; 
Miss PRUYN: 


that’s only a pot boiler. 


who was to be given the honor of supporting him, 
ready as he was to pounce, the opportunity eluded 
him. It dawned upon him rather early in_ his 
career that he could not tell by an American 
woman’s neat little boot-heels whether she were a 
millionaire-ess or merely a newspaper correspond- 
ant abroad on a holiday. 

However, some one else was poising to pounce. 
Not in vain had he been born a princelet with a 
stone palace, Juxurious tastes and an inadequate in- 
come. ‘There arose an American lady, a Verita- 
ble Antique, well preserved, who—but not for 
herself ; oh, no, only for her unsuspecting little 
granddaughter just graduated from the schoolroom 
and promoted to afternoon teas. 

The Antique reasoned thus behind her fan. 
‘© A prince, a palace, a gallery, an historic name, 
no family; on the other side a girl to marry off, a 
fortune. Presto! the fortune goes for a name 
and the name is captured by a fortune.” 


POO LITERAL 


** Why, of course; I ought to have known 
readily on asbestos as on ordinary canvas ?”’ 


180 





‘* Was that superbly painted sunset one ot your masterpieces, Mr, Brusch ?*’ 
9 


But can you really paint as 


Sympathies and affections were left out of the 
count. 

Still from behind the fan she entered into nego- 
tiations with the princelet’s agents or trustees, or 
whoever the people may be who supply him with 
soldi to pay for his bread and apples. ‘The trus- 
tees were approachable, and, “‘ My descendant shall 
be the Princess Maccaroni,” she thought trium- 
phantly. 

But the negotiations fell through ; the pouncing 
princelet made demands; as a princelet may when 
he is sought; he valued his historic name at a 
higher rate than it would bring. Besides, the trus- 
tees could not produce what did not exist, and 
though the Antique did not look for a fortune, and 
was willing to sacrifice much for the name, still 
she had merchant blood in her veins; she would 
not give all for absolutely nothing; she stipulated, 
therefore, that there should be forthcoming—out of 
the nowhere—quatrini for bread and apples, weak 





















eco eee 


cigarettes and the pomatum for his moustache. 
Of course she was unreasonable: every princelet 
without a principality must see that. If the name 
were worth anything at all it was worth a little 
more; but the Antique was obstinate, she must 
draw the line somewhere and she drew it at 
pomatum. The princelet’s account at the dingy 
café was long overdue and his cigarettes grew 
weaker every day; but surrender, never! The 
stone palace is his roof of refuge and if he does 
go hungry who is to know it? He will resume 
his contemplation of boot-heels. The Antique 
withdrew with dignity; the child devoured novels 
and chocolates and never even knew that her fate 
had hung in the balance—to be outweighed by a 
bill for pomatum. 

But there were other princelets and princelings 
in Italy, and the only reason the Maccaroni had 
been first selected was because he was not only the 
last of his name but the only one, and he had no 
poor relations. Best of all, he was the head of his 
house, which means all the difference between 
liberty and bondage. 

But the Antique was not to be bafled. Had 
not her plans been laid in her grandchild’s cradle ? 
The girl’s gowns were let down another inch or 
two, she was kept well supplied with novels and 
bon-bons. Time enough to tell her when the 
trifling affair—her whole future happiness—should 
be already arranged. 

Another prince was found, a prince who did not 
look in the least like a barber’s block, who had no 
time to twirl his moustache and who ate his dinner 
at his father’s table every day, like a man. 

Then the Burnt Offering (that was the girl’s 
name) was taken about from shop to shop and 
bidden to buy anything, every thing that her eager 
child eyes coveted. She, poor innocent, thought 
it was the beginning of liberty, 
and even the Antique had heart 
enough not to undeceive her. 
She lived ina whirl of millinery, 
and for a time jewels and laces 
and bunches of flowers topped 
by the Prince’s card, opened a 
new world of play things to her 
and filled the place of novels 
and bon-bons. 

Finally one day white satin 
robes were laid upon her, the 
spotless veil of perpetual sacri- 
fice thrown over her head and 
in the relentless clutch of a 
Social System she was con- 
veyed to her palace convent. 
Perhaps the Prince was 
clutched too, but at least he 
had been a consenting party. 


her fan in triumph, and re- 


VOGUE 


ry . ‘ ° BELLE: ‘‘ 

Ihe Antique retired behind the trousers.” 
BLANCHE 

that George wore corsets 





garded her diminished bank account without dis- 
may. ‘The Prince was more than willing to pay 
for his bread and figs—in his case they happened 
to be beefsteaks—but the old palace sadly needed 
propping, and nothing props a princely house like 
good American gold coined in trade. 

The marriage contract fills a book, because be it 
known, that noble and aristocratic families in Italy 
pursue a mode of life that is almost patriarchal. 
This particular case is the model of many. The 
palace is a huge pile with an inner court and quad- 
rangular wings that are divided into apartments in 
which dwell the various branches of the immediate 
family, while a little army of retainers—footmen, 
gardeners, coachees, guards, etc., etc.—occupy the 
ground floor, so mach of it at least as may not be 
required by the horses and trappings and fine equi- 
pages, chicken coops, wine vaults and hot-houses, 
for the sale of fresh flowers and fresh eggs, and 
very young underfed chickens forms an important 
item in the princely revenues. 

Within his palace walls the Prince Father reigns 
like a king. His word is law, his authority supreme, 
not only in his own special household, but over the 
remotest descendant or retainer within his gates. 
When he dies he will be succeeded by the eldest 
son, who will reign over his brothers and sisters, his 
brothers-in-law and his sisters-in-law, their children, 
their servants, their lives. No one may marry or 
die, may take a journey or give a tea- ~party, or re- 
new a friendship without his express permission. 

Listen, then, to the marriage contract, and try to 
conceive, if you can, how the Burnt Offering will 
feel when she grows up (Italian women never grow 
up) and learns ‘what she has done, or rather what 
has been done unto her; how her American birth- 
right of womanly independence has been sold out 
of her hands. 





I'll wager that Maud Younglove has determined to wear 


** And w hy not? She found out right after marriage 
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The contract 
enters into 
many tiresome 
minutiz about 
i 2 furniture, house 
v 5° linen, silver and table ware. 
How many servants the bride 
may keep, what wages she 
shall pay them and what per- 
quisites may be theirs. She 
is allowed a certain number of 
horses, a certain number and kind 
of carriages, and she is permitted 
to drive in the fashionable park 
every day. A stipulated allowance 
is made her for dress and pocket 
money ; also, for traveling, it be- 
ing set down how many times she 
may leave home each year, and to 
how many days her absence may 
extend. She may give so many 
dinners, so many lunches, so many 
teas; and there may be just so 
many guests at each. Every 
possible action of her life is item- 
ized and pre-arranged, and finally 
there is a most gracious clause in- 
serted to the ettect that when the 
Burnt Offering is in doubt about 
anything she is to apply to and 
consult with, not her husband, 
much less her grandmother or one 
of her own relations, but her 
father-in-law, the head of 
the house. “Thus, when it 
pleases her to give a lunch, 
she must draw up a formal 
document stating the num- 
ber of guests and their 
names; the number of 
courses and what they are 
to be; the number and 
quality of the wines; also 
the flowers; also the fruit. 
She must submit this docu- 
ment to the Prince Father, 
who will look it over at his 
leisure, and leisure is long 
in Italy. He will strike 
from the list any guest or 
wine or orchid which of- 
fends his whim, and return 


her the paper with his gracious permission, 
he himself appointing the day and hour. She 
may never ask any friend to any meal unex- 
pectedly, even the Antique herself not being 
at liberty to “drop in” to lunch. For the rest 
she may dress and dance, and dawdle over her 
embroidery ; she may read and gossip, and flirt 
judiciously, and she may spend an infinitesimal por- 
tion of her own money in ways that her august 
father-in-law condescends to approve. 

When the Prince Father dies the Prince brother- 
in-law will succeed him as eldest son—but the 
Burnt Offering has not married the eldest son— 
even the Antique could not compass that, he being 
married already. And now we see why the first 
princelet held himself at so high a price: it is better 
to rule than to be ruled, and he was the head 
of his house. 

So our little Princess is like to be a prisoner and 
a captive all her life, she and her children after 
her. She lives in a palace, she is gorgeously ar- 
rayed, she drives every day from four to six, she is 
waited upon by minions in livery, she will go down 
in history as the Princess Bagatella. 

Also she will bear children over whom she can 
exercise no control; she will have no voice in 
their education, their marriage, their choice of a 
profession. She is cut off from her country, her 
home, herkin. She is absorbed into the princely 
house to which she has been sold and which, while 
despising her antecedents, condescendingly permits 
her to pay its debts. But the fact that her father 
made his money in carpets will be carefully ex- 
cluded from the annals of the house. 

Meanwhile the Antique, who has revelled in lib- 
erty all her life, would be the last to countenance 
discontent ; she feels that she has sacrificed herself, 
given her child up for the child’s own good. 

She gives unexceptionable teas, dwells pathetic- 
ally on her Joss, flutters her fan with an air of 
resignation and with never-failing affection talks of 
“« My granddaughter, the Princess Bagatella.” 

Jean Porter Rudd. 


HATCHED EN ROUTE 


Bancs: “ Funny thing just happened.” 

Fancs: ** What is it * ” 

Bancs: “I sent a messenger boy to a sick 
relative of mine with a present of a dozen fresh 
eggs. ‘Three months after I got a note thanking 
me for the coop of chickens just received.” 


ON THE EAST SIDE 


Cousin Barnes: “ What d’ye call this party, 
a function or a swarry?”’ 

Cousin Bess: “ Neither, cousin. Do you see 
Mr. Einstein over there, watching the ladies with 
diamonds? Well, this is his loan exhibition.” 
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HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Newest Desicns in Fatt Coats, Tattor-Mape Costumes, 
AND AN ExcELLENT ASSORTMENT OF FUR AND 
Fur ‘TrRimMep GARMENTS. 


Broapway, 4th Avenug, gth anp roth Srrzers. 
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TAILOR AND STREET Gowns, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND CARRIAGE DRESSES 
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IN CORRECT STYLE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 
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OcTOBER, 1893 


N spite of the fact that there are more 
] people in town than at this date for many 
years, and that the houses have quite lost 

the barred-up look which seems to be ab- 
solutely necessary for them to have during the 


summer, and, although we see any number of 


familiar faces on the street and at the theatres, 
there is absolutely nothing going on in the way 
of Society, nor will there be until after the 
Horse Show. 


People have come into town thus unusually 
early for two reasons; one is given and the 
ther understood. The one given is the 
yachting, for everyone must be patriotic 
enough to go madly into this sport, and it is 
ibsolutely necessary for one’s standing in So- 
ciety to be invited down the bay on one of the 


I 
} 
} 


numberless steam yachts or club boats. To 
do this one must be properly gowned, and so 
the tailors and dressmakers have had qvite a 
spurt ot business for this time of year. The 
other reason, which is not given but which 
is understood, is that in the financial state of 
the country men will not stay away from Wall 
Street any longer; do not care to go even to 
their country houses near town, anda great 
many of these places are closed at a time when 
they are generally filled with guests. Of 
course, with people who have enormous for- 
tunes of the size of the Astors, Vanderbilts, 
Sloanes, Colgates and a few others, it makes 
no difference whether the market is strong or 
weik, and along the Hudson the country 
places are filled with guests, to whom life 
cems to be very full of luxury and pleasure. 
At New Hamburg the Rives have a house 
part Mrs. Colgate, who has not yet laid 

her mourning, has had a few guests stay- 
ing with her who will all go on to Ballston to 
the marriage of her sister, Miss Ada Smith, to 
Mr. Kessler, which will be celebrated next 
we The Astors’s house party has been 
very small, but will be larger after the race. 
The Dutchess County hunts, which will begin 
vi oon, always bring a number of the 
sp x element to all the different places near 
Hyde Park. The Archie Rogers have a num- 


people staying with them, and, of 
ce , Mr. Rogers’s interest in the yachts 
must needs be shared by all his friends. 


sincerely to be hoped that the weather 


W nain pleasant for the races, otherwise, 
n tter how fetching yachting gowns may 
be y will fail of their effect, as nothing is 


decoming when one is fearfully seasick, and 


an outside race is very trying to even an un- 
commonly good sailor. 
Gaiety at Newport is quite a thing of the 


past, and there has been a great exodus of 


people during the past week. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Burden and the Cornelius Vander- 
bilts have been among those who have left 
and gone out to the Fair. Indeed, there is 
more going on in the social way, and more 
Society people from all over gathered together 
at Chicago just now than at any place in the 
country. Almost everybody of any impor- 
tance travels in his or her private car, with a 
few congenial friends, and on arriving at 
Chicago they see the Fair and the city in 
quite a different manner from those who are 
forced to do the whole thing on a certain 
stated sum. 

Weddings are to be many in number this 
month. October twenty-fifth is a very favo- 
rite date. Miss Eleanor Duer and Mr. Joseph 
Larocque, Jr.,are to be married then, as are 
also Miss Draper and Mr. Vaughn Clark, and 
it is said Miss Lettice Lee Sands and Mr. 
Maturin L. Delafield, Jr., will probably be 
married the same day. None of these wed- 
dings is to be large, except at the church. 
Miss Draper and Mr. Clark’s will be the 
smallest. The bride, it is said, is to wear her 
traveling gown and go immediately from 
Grace Church Chantry to the steamer which 
is to carry her to Furope. The reception 
following the ceremony for Miss Duer and 
Mr. Larocque will be very small, and the invi- 
tations are to be extended only to the imme- 
diate family and intimate friends. The Duers’ 
house is not a very large one, and both the 
Duerand Larocque connections are so many in 
number it would be impossible to include 
many others. There has been no date set for 
the marriage of Miss Sands and Mr. Theodore 
Havemyer, Jr., but the cards will probably be 
out within a few days. ‘This last wedding 
will be celebrated in the country, where the 
bride’s father has a very beautiful country seat 
at New Hamburgh-on-the-Hudson. Country 
weddings are decidedly the swell thing for 
autumn and spring, and are certainly far 
pleasanter than the stiff, formal affairs which 
seem } city. Where the 
bride’s home is situated on the Hudson, there 
is no place so beautiful in the early autumn, 
and it is much easier to entertain guests where 
there is plenty of room for them to stroll about 
than it is to have them cooped up into two or 


necessary in the 


three stuffy rooms, which must needs be the 
case in most city entertainments. 
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Lenox has been dull this autumn, or, rather, 
for the last fortnight. The weather has been 
perfect and there have been enough people 
stopping there to have made the place very 
gay, but, for some unknown reason, there has 
been very little going on, in comparison with 
former seasons. ‘The Willie Sloanes have had 
a very gay house party, but not for any length 
of time, and now it is said the Sloane family 
are going to Shelburne Farms, Vt., for the 
marriage of Miss Frances Webb, a cousin of 
Dr. Seward Webb, to Mr. McKeever. The 
Anson Phelps Stokes have done some enter- 
taining, but their enormous new house has not 
been completed in time for them to take pos- 
session as yet. The Orme Wilsons have not 
entertained nearly as much as it was expected 
they would. They have had some people 
stopping with them, but they have given no 
dances, and the Folsoms, whose house they 
occupy, were always very prominent among 
the entertainers at Lenox. Mr. and Mrs. 
James Barclay have given dinners, but, then, 
everyone else has done the same thing, and 
there have been numberless small, informal 
entertainments, but nothing like the gaiety 
that has always characterized the Lenox sea- 
son, and now the International Races will 
bring the people away from there and there 
will be no second attempt at an autumn sea- 
son. Mrs. Belle Neilson has been a great 
favorite at Lenox, and has done more than 
anyone else to keep the ball rolling. But it 
is ‘impossible to have any gaiety when there 
are so few men. As one of the young mar- 
ried women, who has been stopping up there 
and has just returned to town, said, ‘* How 
can one have a gay time when Society is com- 
posed entirely of girls of eighteen and college 
boys, particularly when colleges open and 
these same boys have to return to their stud- 
seg? ** 

Next year, this wonderful next year to 
which we are all looking forward, it is prom- 
ised that Lenox will have greatly changed. 
Two or three new houses are to be built, and 
several families who have not entertained at 
all this year promise great things for the 
future. But, then, the same prophecy is made 
of every other place in the country, so, per- 
haps, after all, we may reconcile ourselves to 
the fact that while Lenox is beautiful in the 
extreme, and will always be one of the hand- 
somest country resorts, the autumn season will 
net be as gay as in former days, before so 
much formality and expense were necessary. 





LONDON BY WAY OF AUSTRIA 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


favorite amusement here is the theatre, 
A which is truly excellent. I have seen 
better acting within its small area dur- 
ing the last ten days—and each night a new 
piece—than I have in London in as many 
months. The swagger thing to do is to take 
a box or loge for the season, and to appear in 
it at least four or five times a week, each time 
filling the extra seats with different guests. 
Mr. and Mrs. Poultney Bigelow (of New 
York and London) who have one of the pret- 
tiest villas in Gmiinden this summer, are the 
possessors of a loge, to which I am always 
welcome, and in which one meets in_ the 
course of a week all the best known and most 
notable social personages. Mrs. Bigelow is 
the greatest possible favorite with everyone, 
and she has always a kind word and still more 
kindly action for everybody. Just at present 
she has her niece, Miss Ethel Hurst, of New 
York, staying with her, and Miss Hurst being 
tall, slight, fine looking and always well 
dressed, has attracted no little attention on the 
promenade, especially in a certain white duck 
naval gown, with wide light blue turn-over 
collar held by a sailor's handkerchief tied in a 
loose knot, the royal navy arms embroidered 
in blue on the left sleeve, and a wide-brimmed 
coarse straw sailor hat with a white band about 
the crown. Among the other American vis- 
itors are some young girls who are here studying 
singing under Madame Pauline Lucca. Ma- 
dame Lucca, now the Baroness Wallhoffin, lives 
in a very pretty little villa somewhat out of the 
town. Her classes are already celebrated, and 
in winter she removes to Vienna, where she has 
an equally select clientele. Another Ameri- 
can is the Baroness von Klenck, who was 
Miss Lawrence, a daughter of Governor Law- 
rence of Rhode Island. She married some 
years ago the younger Von Klenck, and made 
Dresden her home. She is also a cousin of 
Mme. Waddington. Her niece, a daughter 
of General Lawrence, you may remember, 
Vogue, was married about a year 
Count Vos, the lineal descendant of that 
wonderful old lady-in-waiting, Madame Vos, 
who accompanied the unfortunate and beau- 
tiful Queen Louisa of Prussia into exile. 
Count Vos has many most interesting sou- 
venirs of the Queen, her unpublished diary 
and letters, the contents of which the late 
German Emperor would not permit to be 
made public, and an authentic miniature of 
Her Majesty, while the Baroness von Klenck 
is the happy possessor of a brooch given by 
Louisa to her dame d’honneur, and by her to 
Count Vos’s ancestor, the present Count hav- 
ing made a present of it to his aunt-in-law. 


ago to 


For further diversions we have innumerable 
tennis parties, the favorite court being that of 
the Countess Wiedenburch, who was a Miss 
St. John Blacker. The 
charming villa and is assisted in her hospitali- 
ties by her daughter, the Countess Krenville, 
whose husband is Secretary to the Embassy at 
Madrid. Water parties and picnics are also 
much in favor, and impromptu dances given 
at some picturesque Gast-haus, or inn in the 
neighborhood. We went to one vesterday 
arranged by Count Pongiacz, an Hungarian 
officer in the Austrian Hussars, who is a great 
favorite in the younger set here, being a good 


Countess owns a 
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dancer and unattached. We all met at the 
Baum-garten at four o'clock, everyone in 
afternoon dress, the girls in pretty white 
frocks, or light foulards or crépons, set off by 
the most fetching of hats—Austrian women 
are proverbial for their beautiful toilettes—and 
the men for the most part in uniform or 
tweeds. Dancing began at once and was kept 
up spiritedly until seven or eight in the even- 
ing, with interludes of tea, kaffee fruit, cakes 
and biscuit, and for supper and other light 
refreshments. Mrs. Bigelow wore a_ very 
pretty gown of white serge, a short bolero 
zouave over a pale lilac silk blouse and a toque 
of violets, and Miss Hurst was also very 
smartly gowned. 


But of all the interesting spots in or about 
Gmiinden the old Ort Castle, built some time 
in the year goo, standing on its own green 
island just to the right of the Traunsee, is by 
all odds the most so. It is reached by a 
pretty shady walk which terminates in a plank 
bridge spanning the lake and giving access to 
the arched and vaulted entrance to the castle. 
Within is a large square courtyard, all four 
sides built around. On the second story is an 
open loggia, or balcony, the railing of carved 
woodwork as old as the faintly tinted mignon- 
ette green walls themselves. Curious old wall 
frescoes decorate the stucco, coats-of-arms 
and strange heraldic pictures. At one side is 
the little chapel, so old that time itself seems 
to have stopped in the computation of its cen- 
turies. Mass is held here every morning, just 
as it always has been tor hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years, and the large mural statue of 
the Mutter die Gott, as the Germans call the 
Virgin, looks down calmly on all the chances 
and changes of this mortal life with the same 
quiet calm that seven centuries have left upon 
her chiseled features. It was here in this old 
castle that Duke John of Ort, that most ro- 
mantic, picturesque and pathetic figure of 
modern history, lived. He was the nephew 
of the late Emperor of Austria, and he loved, 


not wisely but too well, a maiden of a 
station below him in social life. Consent 
to the marriage was sternly refused. Duke 


John insisted on making his sweetheart 
his wife, and in consequence was disinherited. 
He then built himself a small sailing ship, put 
his wife aboard her, bade farewell to his wid- 
owed mother, and sailed away from Gmiinden 
never to return again. ‘The craft was never 
heard of, and the fate of Duke John and his 
young peasant bride remains forever sh:ouded in 
mystery. His old mother still sits and waits 
for him within the pale green walls of her old 
villa opposite the older castle, and looks out 
longingly over the dancing waters of the lake, 
against which the strange, round Oriental cu- 
polas with their pinnacle points of wrought iron 
work that crown the square towers stand out 
in sharp cut outlines. Great is her faith ! She 
believes absolutely that will come 
back again and all will be well. Such is the 
hope of more than eighty years of mother 
love. A curious legend is associated with the 
Ort Castle. It was prophesied long centuries 
ago that every year must see some addition, no 
matter how small, made to the general pile ; 
workmen must never pronounce the castle 
completed ; if ever such a thing should hap- 
pen that the sound of the hammer was mute 
within the walls for a whole year, then would 
the luck of the Orts desert them, and misfor- 
By a strange coincidence the 


her son 


tune follow, 






























































very year in which Duke John married and 
left his home was the first in hundreds of years 
that for twelve months no new building Or re- 
pairs were made at Ort Castle ! 


Very little doubt is now expressed as 
to the early coming on of a very high-up- 
in-life divorce suit. I have twice hinted 
at it, and could give you all the names, but 
reserve them for the moment. The gallant 
Coionel who is corespondent has a handsome 
American wife, who has long been a recog- 
nized society grande dame, one of the very 
ultra inner-in, and a favorite everywhere. 
The other corespondent is an equally beauti- 
ful American maiden, whose name has twice 
been associated with the English peerage in 
the matter of matrimonial alliances, neither of 
which, however, came off. The wife swears 
that she holds positive proofs of the liaison, 
and will have no difficulty in establishing her 
case. The friends of Mademoiselle, on the 
other hand, are equally certain of proving her 
complete innocence, and neither money nor 
influence will be spared on her behalf. What 
makes it all the more piquante is the fact that 
Madame and Mademoiselle were once the 
closest of friends, and that through this utter 
bouleversement of relations the blonde young 
lady has entirely alienated a third mutual 
friend, who now stands boldly by Mademoi- 
selle, and has given her the strength and influ- 
ence of her protection. She, too, is an 
American, and very dame de par la monde in 
Paris. Meantime, the mother of the maiden 
is in despair, and all the smart and swagger 
world of London, Paris and Hombourg are on 
the keenest qui vive for further developments. 


Diane. 





Gmiinden, Austria, September. 


THE GRANDE SEMAINE AT DEAU- 
VILLE. 


Eauville, where I spent the race week, 
D can only be compared to the Good- 

wood week in England. It bears the 
same relation to our season here as Goodwood 
does to that of London, and the Cup Day at 
the latter finds its French counterpart in the 
Grand Prix of Deauville. The attendance at 
both places is of a similar kind, that is to say, 
very select. No roughs are to be seen, and 
the ladies are able to walk about anywhere 
in the neighborhood of the course without 
fear of being jostled The costumes, too, are 
quite up to the Goodwood mark ; in fact, to 
my mind, infinitely superior. But, then, | am 
naturally prejudiced in favor of my own 
country. 

The dresses were of the lightest and most 
diaphanous character. Mousseline de soie was 
everywhere in evidence, draped or kilted over 
silks or satins, and a remarkable feature of the 
Grand Prix was the dainty and costly charac- 
ter of the frocks worn by the numerous chiil- 
dren that crowded the lawn, occupying many 
of the best seats, much to my disgust. Kace 
meetings are scarcely the place for children, 
and it really interfered with our enjoyment to 
be surrounded by such a number of noisy 
children getting into the way of everybody. 
Indeed, having left my seat for a moment to 
see the saddling of my cousin’s horse, which 
was entered for the next race, I found, on my 
return, that my chair in the front row was 0¢- 
cupied by a bonne with an infant asleep in her 


lap. 
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VARIETIES OF CLOTH COSTUME—SOME TRIMMED WITH VELVET, OTHERS WITH QUILLINGS AND NARROW BANDS OF SATIN 








Never have I seen so many well-known 
Parisian faces on the lawn at a Deauville 
Grand Prix. Prominent among them all was, 
of course, the Princesse de Sagan, in black 
foulard and a black hat with large plumes. 
Her inseparable companion, the Marquise de 
Gallifet, was entirely in white piqué; the 
Baroness Alphonse de Rothschild, in black 
taille—she is in mourning for her daughter— 
the American-born Comtesse de La Forest- 


Divonne, in white piqué, with a waistcoat of 


black satin ; the Marquise de Chaponay, the 
daughter of the great ironmaster, M. Schneider 
of Creusot, in black crépon with a rose-color- 
ed sash ; the Princesse de Caraman Chimay 
in black surah witha great tablier of beautiful 
ecru lace, and the Duchesse de Morny in bro- 
caded black silk grenadine over an underdress 
of rich petunia satin. 
her corsage were finished with a pointed cape 
of ombre petunia velvet, which was decorated 
with an appliqued design of jetted guipure and 
edged with a fringe of jet. The bouffant 
sleeves were of grenadine over satin, and were 
trimmed with lace and jet. An odd little 
square chapeau, trimmed with black satin ro- 
settes and ombre petunia tips, was worn with 
the costume, the accompanying parasol being 
of black satin, aglitter with jet embroidery 
and spangles. Another very pretty dress was 
that worn by Mrs. Henry Ridgway, nee Mon- 
roe, whose villa was the scene of much pleas 
ant hospitality during the race week. She 
wore a bengaline gown of mauve, trimmed 
with écru lace, and a black hat. Miss Ridg- 
way, who is always well dressed, was much 
admired ina white satin gown with an overdress 
ot black accordion chiffon, falling in points on 


the skirt. It was secured at the waist by a 
cerise velvet waistband, the same color reap- 
pearing at the throat. With it was worn a 


black hat. The Countess of Shrewsbury ap- 
peared in white silk with a black lace fichu 
and a large white crinoline hat raised on a 
bandeau of pale blue velvet and adorned with 
black feathers and white poppies. The 
Comtesse de Montgomery had on a toilette 
composed of shot apricot brocade draped with 
chifton, while the Duchesse de Trevise was in 
pale green brocade with a bodice of miroir 
velvet to match and a deep berthe of lace. 
Ihe parasols were nearly all white, or pale 
yellow, very simple, without any trimming, 
and of larger size than customary at Paris. 
They are now made invariably with handles 
that unscrew, so that one may fix the parasol 
that accords with the toilette to the gold or 
Saxe, or the jeweled tortoiseshell handle. 


I was struck with the number of English 
people present on the race course. Most of 
them were from yachts lying in port, although 
several, such as, for instance, Lord Shrews- 
bury, Lord Wolverton, Captain Greville 
and Lady Olitte are established in villas 
here. It is to Mr. Ridgway that the 
presence of most of them was due, for 
he has revived polo at Deauville, and 
during my stay there several good games took 
place on the race course between a Paris team, 
composing the Duc de Morny, the Prince de 
Poix and the Comte de La Rochefoucauld, 
and an English team headed by Lord Shrews- 
bury (who brought over no less than twenty 
ponies for the purpose), Captain Burnaby, 
Captain Colis, ete. 


In the evening we dined at the club in the 


The back and tront of 
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magnificant new dining-room, I wearing a 
jupe of silver-gray crépon trimmed with three 
rows of white satin ribbon at the bottom, a 
sash round the waist of the same, tied in 
front and with ends reaching to the ground, a 
blouse made of rose-colored glazed surah with 
entre-deux of white guipure all up the sleeves 
and body and round the collar, the sleeves 
falling in folds to the elbow, where they be- 
come tight and finished half way down to the 
wrist. On the following day, before leaving 
we had déjeuner with my cousin at the villa, 
which he had rented with several male friends. 
This is a practice which seems to be quite the 
fashion this year at Deauville, and the men, 
instead of allowing themselves to be cooped 
up in the wretchedly uncomfortable and ex- 
pensive hotels there, have organized small 
parties and taken villas, each of them bring- 
ing along his valet, and one of them bring- 
ing his chef, all the expenses being shared 
equally. This is in every way more agree- 
able, and the originators of the scheme are so 
greatly pleased therewith that they propose to 
repeat it next year. I must not forget te 
mention that on the eve of the Grand Prix 
we had a dance given by the Comtesse de 
Tanlay at her villa, which is surrounded by a 
spacious verandah upon which all the reception 
rooms opened. We most of us wore large Louis 
Seize hats and low-necked dresses, my own 
being of mauve-colored gauze with a jupe of 
small flounces. Our hostess wore dark blue 
Pekin, trimmed with bands of dark velvet. 
The Duchesse de Morny was in strawberry- 
colored crépe and the Comtesse André de 
Ganay was in simple white muslin, with a 
white ribbon at the neck. The Princesse de 
Sagan wore an exquisite gown of crushed 
strawberry-colored crépe. 


While on the subject of Deauville, let 
me mention that I made there the ac- 
quaintance with a new game which is 
now all the rage, and which is well adapted 
tor lawns too small to allow of tennis and 
croquet. It is called ‘*Oona,”’ and each 
player throws six balls up an incline to a 
tower standing in the middle of a table, whence 
they rebound and lodge in one of half a dozen 
holes. This causes a small flag bearing a 
number to rise, the number being added to the 
player's score. This game possesses the ad- 
vantage of being played indoors as well as 
out, and to judge from the enthusiasm dis- 
played by my friends, I can imagine that it 
may become quite popular. 


The annual visit of so many Parisian éle- 
gantes at Deauville is having a deplorable 
effect on the pepulation of the neighboring 
villages. Early on the morning of the Sunday 
on which the Grand Prix was run I drove out 
to one of the villages about an hour’s distance 
trom Deauville to attend mass. In previous 
years when I had attended mass there I had 
been struck by the picturesque dresses and 
coiffures of the peasant women, so thoroughly 
in keeping with their rebust style of beauty. 
Indeed, I am ashamed to confess that it was 
mainly with the object of feasting my eyes on 
this uncommon and so characteristic spectacle 
that I took the trouble of driving so far to 
church, instead of contenting myself with 
performing my devotions at Deauville. Per- 
haps it was by way of punishment for my 
frivolity that I was subjected to a most 
bitter disappointment. Instead of finding my 


peasant women dressed, as in days gone by, in 
their national costumes. I found them arrayed 
in gowns of silk and satin made in accord- 
ance with the directions of the recent issues of 
the Paris fashion papers by the village dress- 
maker. The result was heartrending to con- 
template. The women were no longer at 
ease in their garments, which bore the aspect of 
being destined merely for Sunday wear, while 
all the trimmings, the laces, the ribbons, and 
the dainty furbelows contrasted strangely with 
the ruddy faces, the brawny arms, the large, 
red hands, and the by no means small waists 
or diminutive feet of the wearers. In fact 
they appeared to me quite as grotesque as 
would have been one of their cows decked 
out in an embroidered mantle and a Rubens 
hat with plumes. I was sorry I had gone, for 
it contributed to destroy one of my most chir- 
ished illusions. 


In conclusion, let me mention briefly the 
very pretty féte de fiangailles which has just 
taken place at the Breton chateau of Kerstears, 
near Quimper, between Mlle. Marthe Stears, 
granddaughter of the General Comte de Tro- 
briand and of his American wife, the mother 
of Mrs. Post of New York, and Count Felix 
de Rochegude. The ceremony was brought 
to a close by a dinner of fifty, served at small 
tables, and after its termination there was a 
magnificent display of fireworks from the ter- 
race of the beautiful chateau. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, September, 1893. 


OF INTEREST TO HER 


He tempests and hurricanes that have 
I visited us during the last month, 
clearing up with cold winds and in 
some places with a sharp frost, are a painful 
reminder that old winter has started on his 
yearly visit to our land. ‘To the old and the 
poor and to the dwellers in secluded country 
places his approach is feared and dreaded, but 
to the young favorites of fortune it means 
pleasures and triumphs—balls, dinners, recep- 
tions and unlimited admiration. To them 
and to their loving, hopeful mothers the next 
two months will be a period of preparation 
and serious thought. Nothing is so important 
to the success of a débutante as that her first 
start shall be a wise one, and to secure this it 
is well to take counsel with one of those So- 
ciety veterans, such as Mr. Goold Redmond, 
Mr. Peter Marié or Mr. McAllister, who 
have seen generations of lovely girls launched 
upon the gay world, covered with honors and 
successes, and then, after a brief reign, pass 
through the portals of matrimony into the si- 
lent shades of domestic life. 


Many foolish mothers have the impression 
that a great Delmonico ball, given at the very 
beginning of the winter, is the only security 
for their daughters’ successful entrance into 
the great world. This is a bungling mistake. 


If the circumstances of the parents admit of 


their throwing away a few thousands in enter- 


tainments for their child’s début, let them 


Just received 
from Paris. 


DELETTREZ’ 


Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Superfine Soaps. 


‘““Amaryllis du Japon.” 


New, Refreshing, Delightful 


AT STERN BROs., 66 - ” 
23RD STREET, N.Y. HELENIA. 
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Ss. BROWN, 


TAILOR, 


20 EAST 33RD STREET, 


LADIES’ 


(Bet. 5th and Madison Ave.) 


RECEPTION AND VISITING GOWNs, COATS, 


CAPES, ETC. 





ewly invented SAFETY SKIRT is unequaled for fit, 
and comfort. In case of accident the rider cannot 
any possible circumstances be dragged with the horse, 
eing no under skirt to become entangled with the pom- 
the case with the old style. The lady is seated on the 
vith absolute freedom of limbs. At the same time the 
so cut as to fit PERFECTLY around the body. 
t the superior and graceful fit of the skirt cannot be 
i by the old style, and it will not work up increases 
in motion, as is usually the case with others. WHEN 
KING the skirt is also superior to the old style. 
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DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. —-<— nr 4AEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 





The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 

—Try them—You will like them. 
LOOKWELL. FITWELL. 
WEAR WELL. 

ld for 2§ cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 
of cuffs, 

, Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 

NTS. 


idress, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CC., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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COATES’ 
ORIGINAL 


LYMOUTH 
Gin. 


UNSWEETENED 
WHOLESOME 
CELICOIOUS 





NEW YORK CITY, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d St. 
REED SCHOOL, 
Mrs. SYLV ANUS REED, Resident. 
ng and Day School for Girl Courses include all 
tired at Gniversity entrance examinatic ns. 
r begins October 3. 


HaywarRD Hanpb-GRENADE 


Fire ExTINGUISHER 


Cannot get out of order! 
Cannot be frozen! 
Always ready ! 
Always reliable! 
ITS CONTENTS DEATH TO FIRE! 
HAYWARD HAND-GRENADE CO., 
365 and 367 Canal St., New YorK, 








I. M. JENKINS 


ENGLISH TAILOR 
304 FirrH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 
RIDING AND HUNTING BREECHES AND 
BOX DRIVING COATS 
The only PRACTICAL BREECHES MAKER in this Country 
Self-measurement Card on Application 


BERGDORE & VOIGT 


(Formerly H. BERGDORF, at 870 BROADWAY), 


LADIES’ TAILORS AND FURRIERS 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


125 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Where they invite an inspection of a 
superior selection of Woollens and Ma- 
terials imported for the 
elegant and stylish garments in Capes, 
Jackets, Newmarkets and novelties for 
carriage and the promenade. 

We also offer an assortment of Furs, 
selected in European markets, that 
should be examined by ladies before 
buying elsewhere. Our prices will be 
found reasonable for first-class goods. 


GALE GAYLARD 


Invites an inspec- 
! tion of her latest 
importations in 


GOWNS, 
CAPES 
and 
COATS 
selected personally 
by Miss Gay- 
LARD to meet the 
* wants of Ladies 
.\ seeking Novelties. 
> , 343 Fifth Ave. 


Opposite the Waldorf, 
_-y NEW YORK, 





Now is the time that all housekeepers should consider what 
decorations or improvements are to be made for the coming 
season. Do not wait until everybody wants things done at 
once, but put yourself in communication with me and every- 
thing in decorations, furniture and upholstery incident to a 
house will be executed in an artistic and conscientious 
manner, LEXANDER MATIE 

Bet. 2gth and 3oth Sts., 435 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


fabrication of 





LADIES’ 
TAILORS 


391 FirrHYAVENUE, 





Invite inspection 
ot an assortment of 
novelties never betore 
equaled in designs 
and texture. 

These goods are 
selections made by 
Mr. Krakauer person- 
ally at 
centresof Fashion,and 
cannot tail to please. 


European 


To meet present 


affairs 


our new scale of prices 


conditions of 


has been arranged 


accordingly. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the request of many of our patrons we 








have added a department for tailor-made coats, 
wraps and gowns for young misses, made in 
the style and taste for which our House sus 


tains enviable reputation. 


TEXtKT , Xr 
A NEW LUXURY 

Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted resort 

near Wiesbaden, Germany. will be pleased to learn that 

ROSBACH, the tavorite table water there, is now pro 


curable here trom the American representative of the Spring 
THE RosBacH AND FRANZ Joser COMPANY, 


347 Fitth Avenue, New York. 


OLLINGER 


L ADIES’ rAILOR, 
29 EAST 20TH STREET, NEAR BROAD\ 
Ladies are cordially invited to inspect ymy new Fall 
importation of European Noveltie pecially adapted for 


Tailor-made Gowns, Jackets, Ulsters, etc. 


RIDING HABIT \ SPECIALTY 


SPEC SIA LTV 





FE Twyerrort 


Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
CORRECT STYLES. New York City. 





THE CHILDREN’S 
DRESSMAKING CoO., 
10 EAST 15TH STREET 
PROFIT SHARING.) 


FINE HAND-MADE INFANTS’ CLOTHING, COA1 
AND DRESSES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG GIRI 


SoZ Erges &O6~ 


58 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 





















































































































































divide it up into three or four portions, and 
then secure an entrée to one of the dinner- 
dance cliques among the ultra-rich and fash- 
ionable. If you have a liberal bank account, 
a Colonial ancestor or two, and have been seen 
among the smart set at Newport the previous 
summer, there will not be much difficulty in 
getting yourself enrolled under the banner of 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Fred Bronson, Mrs. 
Ogden Miles and Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, to 
whom, if you chance to have a son as well as 
a daughter, that son’s bouquets, bon-bons and 
little attentions will be very acceptable, and 
they will smile upon the mother and sister for 
the sake of the adroit and presentable young 
hopetul of the family. Men are scarce in 
every clique, and a good-looking brother with 
tact and self-confidence can do more for a 
girl than twenty Delmonico balls. The next 
thing to do, oh, anxious mothers of marriage- 
able daughters, is to make your girl as pretty 
and attractive as nature and art will permit. 
It nature has made her pretty, and has en- 
dowed her with that indescribable charm which 
we call chic, your task will be an easy one. 
You have only to see that she is provided with 
1 wardrobe hung close and thick with white 
evening gowns. Let them be all white for 
her first season. Nothing is so pretty and be- 
coming to youth and freshness. But you 
must see to it that they are always as fresh as 
her flower-like face. No soiled edges, crum- 
pled chitfons or laces, cleaned gloves or half- 
worn satin shoes are permissible. Perpetual 
vigilance and untiring renewals are indispens- 
ible to secure this important point, but once 
iccomplished it will become a second nature 
to your child and of incalculable advantage to 
her in after life. 


Of course Mademoiselle will be seen first 
it the Horse Show, and afterwards will adorn 
the front of a first tier box on the opening 
night of opera. If you are a stockholder or 
have taken a box at the Metropolitan, give a 
small but very perfect dinner on the first opera 
night, to precede the first appearance !n your 
box, inviting one or two well-known girls and 
two or three men of unexceptionable position 
ind influence, such as Center Hitchcock, one 
ot the Belmonts or George Vanderbilt, if he 
can be persuaded to go. The next move will 
be the Patriarchs, at which a cotillon partner 
must be secured who is an unquestionable 
swell. Never mind if he be married. You 
want only the cachet of his name, coupled 
with an apparent interest in your débutante. 
Nothing helps a girl in her first winter so 
much as the friendship of a very much older 
man, who keeps an eye upon her at her first 
balls, gives her an encouraging turn now and 
then in the german, and invites her to make one 
of a partie carre at supper, the other two being 
i well-known young matron and her attendant 
swain. Of course, a reception or a succession 
of five o'clock teas, to which your whole visit- 
ing list may be invited, are indispensable at 
the introduction of one’s eldest or only daugh- 
ter. There are no enemies like social ene- 
mies, and a wise man or woman will never 
make them. So little pleases the obscure or 
the habitually neglected. The sight of the 
reception cards awakens a feeling of profound 
gratitude where they have not been looked for 
or expected, and if a few old frumps and their 
ungainly daughters appear in the reception 
crowd, they will not offend the eyes of any of 
your swagger friends, for none of the latter 
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ever go to teas. You will thus have saved 
your credit among, perhaps, those who once 
had a claim upon your kindness, and will 
have done yourself no harm. 


All this having been accomplished with a 
liberal outlay of tact, prudence and dollars, 
the rest will be plain sailing. Small dinners, 
Sunday evening musicales, untiring devotion 
to the acknowledged leaders of Society, 
theatre parties, dinners before, or suppers after 
the opera, and, in short, an absolute abandon- 
ment of yourself to social duties and func- 
tions, and a perfect self-abnegation in the 
matters of sleep and rest will secure to your 
daughter, provided she do her part with grace 
and skill, an established position as a success- 
ful debutante, and to yourself a plentiful crop 
of nervous disorders when Lent comes at last 
to put a period to your task. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


He cool autumn days have brought out 
I darker gowns and the usual number 
of covert coats. These same coats 
are cut difterently from last year. They are, 
if anything, more mannish in appearance and 
longer. By some odd freak of fortune or 
fashion the men this autumn are wearing the 
shorter covert coats and the women the longer 
ones. Covert coats are very becoming and it 
will be many years before they go out of 
style. They are made of different kinds of 
cloth, but the swellest and best cut have al- 
ways the overlapped seams. 


It may be that the dressmakers being so 
dilatory last year in getting out their spring 
gowns, has been of use after all, for the gowns 
we see now are undoubtedly those which 
should have made their appearance early in 
May. ‘The fashions then, as now, were very 
undecided, and, in consequence, the modistes 
waited until the last possible moment before 
finishing them. 


Crepons of every shade are worn. The 
prettiest I have seen all summer was worn by 
Miss Webb, whom I saw on Fifth Avenue the 
other day. It was of a chocolate-brown 
color, trimmed with a very full quilling of 
black satin ribbon around the hem of the dress 
and also just below the knee. ‘The skirt was 
made full (particularly so in the back) and 
was worn with a silk shirt waist. Over this 
she had a dark covert coat, perfectly cut and 
fitted, with a brown velvet collar, and a very 
jaunty hat of black straw, rather in the Cavalier 
style, trimmed as only a French woman could 
trim it, with a twist of green velvet and a 
most fetching cockade of antique lace held 
together by a Rhine pebble catch, and looking 
like a very large feather pon-pon. 


The old pelerines, big muffs and disfiguring 
long-shouldered capes are to be the swell 
things this winter made of every conceivable 
kind of material—silk, armure, matelassé, bro- 
cade and flowered damask. A very pretty 
coat I saw the other day was of black satin, 
long enough to reach the hem of the gown, 
and finished with a double quilling of ribbon, 
and a long, oddly-shaped black satin cape, with 
ends in front reaching below the knee. 


Satin is to be the great material for wear 
this winter. It is a fabric which, to some 
complexions, is as becoming as velvet. The 
great difficulty with it is that it has a fashion 
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of wrinkling between the seams in a very ugly 
manner, which can only be avoided by the 
greatest care in making. When smoothly 
fitted and well cut there is nothing that can 
show off the beauty of a figure so well, and it 
has not the thickness and bulkiness of velvet. 


It comes this year in every grade and, of 


course, at every price. In a letter recently 
received from Paris I was told that black and 
white was to be the rage for some time to 
come, and a gown was described to me 
having been worn at the Grand Prix which, 
while startling, was said to be becoming and 
exceedingly chic. The skirt was of heayy 
black satin, made long, plain and full. Th 
waist was plain and buttoned up the back. 
Over it was worn a tight, plain, deep Vela 
quez collar and cuffs of the old-fashioned point 
Around the waist was tied a broad, white 
satin sash, which fell to the very hem of th 
skirt. The hat was of black straw, very large, 
and trimmed heavily with black feather 
White gloves, stitched with black, finished a: 
extremely swell costume, but one which 
would not be wise for the generality of women 
to attempt 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


A WORD MORE AS TO CADS AND SNOBS 


Ou have noticed the ‘“ flower girl, 
Y perhaps, who sells nosegays and posies 
in the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square and around the theatre doors in thx 
Strand. These young women, even in thi 
age of tubs, free baths and general public 
ablution, do not appear as if they ever 
could have bidden good-morrow to a popula: 
brand of British soap. In the days whe: 
Lady Wortley Montague openly boasted 
that cold or warm water was to her an 
almost unknown luxury, or before that tim: 
when baths were considered as somethin; 
heathenish and to be avoided as unchristian, 
what must have been the personal habits ot 
Nell Gwynne, the orange girl? -And still, the 
proudest women in England openly boast 
their descent from this humble origin. | 
suppose it is comforting to think that you 
great-grandfather worshiped in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and that you had to pick 
up and carry his bones from a down-tow: 
churchyard to your brand-new family vault in 
the 147ths. With all that you might still b 
a cad, and one of the pronounced kind. 


; 


It was only last night that Charlie van 
Dorp came up to me at the Club, his fac: 
flushed with intense excitement, and a quive: 
in his voice. ‘ What do you think has hap 
pened?” he exclaimed. “I have had such a 
triumph! You know Tattie Rittenhouse, of 
Philadelphia—well, he is a big swell over there 
He was very kind to me last winter when | 
went over to the Assembly ; put me up at the 
clubs, and all that. Ihad him to dinner to 
night, and, would you believe it, Winker 
Stuyvefurd and two or three other men, who 
are very smart, you know, and quite swells 
themselves, actually came over to our table, 
drank some of my fizz and called me ¢ Chorlie.’ 
Why, they hardly ever spoke to me before !” 

“TI am afraid, Charlie, your triumph was not 
as glorious a one as you would have me believe, 
and as for Winkie and the others, well—tant 
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pis. 


It is quite a descent, probably, from cad: 
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When the first Napoleon gave an elaborate banquet at 
Versailles it was always topped off by a Marie Brizard & 
Roger Cordial. They are still on sale and the quality never 

da ge . 


T. W. STEMMLER, Union Square, New York. 
HOTEL. 
HOTEL KENSINGTON CAFE, 
For BusINEss MEN, 


East ge | Street, BRADFORD L., ESTEN, 





‘AMUSEMENTS. 


PALMER'S THEATRE, 


Evg’s 8.15, Mat. Sat. 
R CE SURPRISE PARTY I 2 
y IN THE FASCINATING 
XTRAVAGANZA 49 
Broadway and 


E MPIRE THEATRE. 


Cuas. FROHMAN, Manager. 4oth St. 
PRELIMINARY SEASON, 
LIBERTY HALL. 


f rs at 8.15. Regular Matinee Saturday. 


MPERIAL MUSIC HALL, Bway and 
Europe’s Greatest Vocalists, the 2gth St. 
3-SISTERS JONGHMANS—3 


rANDARD THEATRE, 


M. H1LL, MANAGER. | 
«“ CHARLEY’S 


London success, by 


6th Avenue and 33rd St. 
AUNT.” 
BRANDON THOMAS, 
s 8.30. Saturday 
ROADWAY THEATRE, 
FRANCIS WILSON'S” Production ot 
ERMINIE 


McONDAY, 


Matinee. 


B 


OCTOBER 2D. 
ale Monday, September 25. 
received now. 


Orders by mail 
Henry C. MINER'S 
rH AVENUE THEATRE, 
SCHOOL OF ACTING. 
FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 
HAR LES LEONARD FLETCHER, Director, 
tcher rehearses amateur clubs on the Fifth Avenue 


T \RRIGAN’S THEATRE, 
H* M. W. Hanley, Manager. 
i ur. EDW. HARRIGAN ; 


and his excellent 
DAN’S TRIBULATIONS, 


F 





35th St. and 
6th Ave. 


CEUM THEATRE, 4TH Avge. Anp 
] . Daniel Frohman.....Manger ideas 
-d MATINEE THIS THURSDAY AT 2...... 
M ERN |in....SHERIDAN 1— | Comedy 
HERN SHERIDAN ..or|—]|_ by Paul 
HERN | THE MAID OF BATH | — M Potter, 





Matinees 


THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, 2, 


HENNIG, 


Tailor and Dressmaker, 

820 SIXTH AVE., 

announce that his establishment will produce 
results in the art of Ladies’ Capes, Coats and 


ides? 


Riding Habits made in faultless fit. 

epartment where ladies furnishing their own 

ll receive the same attention and care, Prices 
ible for first-class work, 


This space 1s 
reserved for 


\AS BROTHERS, 


No. 53 West 26th Street, 
New 


H 


YORK. 





IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


ries, Teas, Coffees, Wines, Liquors, 
{ Goods, Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Game, Fruits, 

ibles, etc. Sold at Wholesale Prices, in reasonable 
es. Saving 25 p.c. Goods delivered free in and 

the city. FAMILY & HOTEL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Greenwich Street. 


GRANDE 
MAISON de BLANC 


FTH AVENUE, 6 Bp. DES CAPUCINES, 
w YorK, PARIs. 


Provisions, 








MILLINERY 


MISS HIGGINS 


136 Mapison AVENUE 


(Late of 140 and 255 Fifth Ave.) 


Begs to inform her 
patrons that she is now 

, in receipt of her im- 
portations of handsome 
ia designs—to which an 

early inspection is ‘invited—in English 
and French Bonnets Hats for 
autumn and winter 





and 
wear. 





Oriental 


Hats, 


Riding 


Coats, 






y 
Sch blo 
MAKERS OF 
Habits, 
Dresses, 


Capes, 


Bonnets, 


Fine Fur Garments 


for 


Carriage, Street and Evening Wear, 


To 


order and ready-made, at 


Moderate Prices. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 





(Corner 22nd Street,) 


New York. 


A. SELLS, 


Formerly with 
LANOUETTE, 


IMPORTER, 


Robes et Manteaux 


SPECIAL DESIGNS AND 
STYLES FOR 


. ? 

FALL AND “WINTER. 
303 Fifth Ave., 
Northeast corner 31st Street, 

NEW YORK 


Rug XS, 











ian Linens for Table, Toilet and Bedding Use. 


ASSORTMENT 


WE HAVE Now ON SALE 


OF 





A LARGE 


Antique and Modern Pieces 


A ConSIDERABLE REDUCTION FROM 
FORMER PRICEs. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 18th & 1oth Sts.,- NEW YORK 




















































































to overcoats, but I must say a word concern- 
ing these, as we have just entered their season. 
The overcoat for this winter is a long gar- 
ment known as the Chesterfield, reaching to 
just below the knee. It can be made of black 
beaver, and it should be single-breasted, with 
tive pockets, including the inside one, and 
have a velvet collar. Black is the standard 
color for a chic overcoat. Smooth cloths, 
such as Melton or beaver, are the correct 
thing. 
never had a penchant for fur-trimmed over- 
coats, but if you should desire such a garment 
you must remember that it can be worn only 
on certain occasions. For sleighing or the 
country, or again, perhaps, on very cold and 
blustering nights, a black beaver coat with a 
roll collar in fur can be worn. I do not ap- 
prove of the fur-trimmed overcoat for the 
street during the day. You can wear the 
double-breasted Chesterfield. 


The caped ulster will be used for traveling ; 
it is also very long, made with a detachable 
cape and single-breasted. The buttons are 
of buffalo horn, and the favorite material is 
tweed of a drab color. 

Ihe covert coat is only worn while riding 
and never on any other occasion. It is a loose- 
fitting garment of what is known as Venetian, 
or covert coating. The sleeves and skirts are 
stitched around the bottom in several rows. 


From private sources I learn that the Paris- 
ian and Viennese are wearing apple-green and 
claret-colored overcoats. Of course, these 
fantastic garments will never be adopted in 
this country. 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 
Harles Leonard Fletcher, director of H. 
C. Miner’s School of Acting at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, sends me word 
that he intends to give next month a matinee 
pertormance of Blanchard Jerrold’s Beau 
Brummel. This version has never been seen 
in New York, although it was written and 
produced in London, at the Royal Lyceum 
Cheatre, over thirty years ago. Season before 
last Mr. Fletcher presented the play out of 
town, and Richard Mansfield objected strenu- 
He claimed that Mr. Fletcher had no 


slinold 
Constable & Co, 


ously. 


DRESS FABRICS 
FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 


Armures, Serges, Pointelle, Boucle, and 
Jacquard Effects in Fall Colorings. Self 
Colored Jacquards, Ar- 
mures, Scotch Plaids for 
School Dresses. Crepes and Crepons, 
tor Evening and House Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Diagonals, 
Sackings. 


Broadway & 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Such a garment is a joy forever. I. 
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right to present it, as he owned the exclusive 
rights to the title in this country. Mr. 
Fletcher differed, however, and kept on per- 
forming it without further interruption. Mr. 
Fletcher's revival of the old comedy will take 
place, you will note, during Mr. Mansfield’s 
forthcoming engagement at Herrmann’s 
Theatre, and he has ingenuously sent an invi- 
tation to Mr. Mansfield to occupy a box at 
the performance. 


The presentation of Sydney Rosenfeld and 
Rudolph Aronson’s comic opera, The Rain- 
Maker of Syria, at the Casino, is an exceed- 
ingly funereal affair, and, as a matter of fact, 
and contemplating it altogether outside of any 
artistic value it may possess, it marks the 
funeral of Mr. Aronson’s management of that 
theatre. Iam rather surprised, I confess, that 
Mr. Aronson, who has had so much to do 
with comic opera in its various phases, and 
who has composed some dainty waltz songs, 
should be guilty of the music that he has in- 
troduced into the opera, and when I remem- 
ber the almost spectacular magnificence with 
which he staged The Grand Duchess, Erminie 
and Nadjy, I am loath to mention that he 
has had anything to do with the present pro- 
duction. The redeeming feature of the opera 
is that its failure will bring Lillian Russell 
back to the Casino much earlier than was 
originally planned. 


I saw Coquelin at the Hotel Waldorf just 
before he started for Chicago, where his joint 
engagement with Jane Hading begins this 
week. He expressed surprise to me that 
America should be pleased with the French 
pantomime company now appearing at Daly's 
“Not,” said he, ‘that the company is not 
remarkably clever, but I should think you 
would hear and see a performance rather than 
simply see it !”’ Not for over twenty years, says 
Coquelin, has pantomime found favor in Paris, 
and in fact the only two pantomimes that 
have passed muster there within that time are 
L’ Enfant Prodigue and the Statue of the Com- 
mander. 


I also saw Jane Hading. I asked her if she 
would give me any details as to the jealousy 
that existed towards her on the part of Made- 
moiselle Reichberg, which grew out of the 
tact that during the Comédie Francaise’s recent 
engagement in London, Hading was highly 
praised and Madame Reichberg was left se- 
verely alone. ‘“ Ah!”* said Hading, diplo- 
matically, «I acted as well as I could, and I 
supposed that Madame Reichberg did the 
same. ‘The results are with the public and the 
critic, not with the artist.” 


Quite often of an evening, after I have been 
to the play, I drop into the Imperial Music 
Hall and watch the really clever specialty per- 
tormances that follow each other here in rapid 
succession. The three sister Jonghmans sing 
with much more expression and archness than 
is usually the case with singers of their class, 
and among their songs are several I do not re- 
member to have heard before in this country. 
The Figaros are also ingenious in their dances, 
and I commend, especially, their representa- 
tion of a Spanish bull fight. 


I could not help thinking, as I sat through 
a performance by Frederick Warde and Louis 












James of Julius Cesar at the Star Theatre the 
other night, that the day has come—in New 
York, at any rate—when stilted phrasing and 
flannel-mouthed articulation will not be toler- 
ated. The last time I saw Julius Cesar was 
the week before Lawrence Barrett died, when 
both he and Edwin Booth were-in the cast, 
and it was made very clear to me at the Star 
last week that it is almost a crime for actors 
not of the first rank to attempt to illustrate 
Shakespearean tragedy. 


I commend Richard Mansfield’s intrepidity, 
Undaunted by the pecuniary failure of his 
vival of Richard 111. three years ago, he 
produce at Herrmann’s Theatre, in a few 
weeks, The Merchant of Venice, appearing 
himself as Shylock and casting his wife, Bea- 
trice Cameron, for the role of Portia. | 
should think Mr. Mansfield’s methods of act- 
ing would lend themselves with excellent effect 
to the character of Shylock, and my only re- 
gret is that he should have so small a stage 
upon which to present the drama. What, by 
the way, has become of his plan, which he 
expressed a year or two ago, of reviving Timon 
of Athens? Here is a play which we have 
not seen for many years, and one which, it 
seems to me, is well worth putting forward 
again. 


I stated in Vogue last spring that when the 
Lyceum stock company returns to New York 
shortly we should be presented with the spec- 
tacle of Georgie Cayvan appearing in a | 

whose principal scenes are, to say the least, 
risque. I referred, of course, to Prince d’ Au- 
rac, an adaptation from the French made hy 
Clyde Fitch. Even before the return of ¢ ie 
Lyceum company, however, we shall see Mrs, 
Kendal playing the part of an out-and-out 
adventuress in A. W. Pinero’s The Secord 
Mrs. Tanqueray. The Kendals will begin 
their engagement at the Star Theatre next 
week with this play. They presented it in 
the English provinces a few weeks ago, and a 
number of Londoners who went out of town 
to see them said that Mrs. Kendal wore a 
white gown flashed with scarlet—scarlet being 
the color symbolical of villainy upon the stage 
—and that Mrs. Kendal was really quite dia- 
bolical enough to satisfy any adventuress in 
the standard drama. However, we shall soon 
be able to make our own estimate of her per- 


lay 


formance. K 


YACHTING NOTES 


TT" preparations for the international 
yacht races, the first of which is to be 
sailed to-day, have been of the ke 

est interest to yachtsmen everywhere. ‘I hie 

arrival of Lord Dunraven, following closely 
upon that of Valkyrie, changed anticipat'on 
into reality, and stimulated betting on the re- 
sult of the contest. The continued appearance 
of advertisements of steamboats and even 
steamers, offering to take spectators to ‘he 
races presages a possible and serious trouble. 

From present indications there will follow the 

races at least a hundred large steamboats and 

steamers, for several of the coastwise lines an- 
nounce they are going to send out their huge 
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seagoing craft. Add to this large fleet in- 
numerable tugs and steam yachts, and the 
flotilla will not only present a formidable 
appearance, but will be so dangerous to handle 
and control that there is great risk of individ- 
ual craft not only getting in the way of the 
racers, but of running into each other. It may 
safely be predicted that at least half of the 
spectators who are ‘‘ going down to the sea 
in ships” to witness these international con- 
tests, will not be able to see them satisfactorily, 
on account of the number of attendant craft. 
Any yachtsman or man interested in yachting, 
who intends to take Jadies with him to see 
these races, had better take into consideration 
very carefully the facts above stated, and also 
the fact that the contest will be held in the 
open ocean, and in October weather, which 
may be boisterous. It may be suggested that 
the faster of the ocean steamers advertised to 
accompany the races will be the best for ladies 
to go on. 


Of course the yacht club steamboats will 
be those upon which members of the Society 
will for the most part assemble, although the 
large number of steam yachts that have been 
kept in commission for the races will, of 
course, take out parties of well-known people. 
These steam yacht parties are now pretty well 
made up, and Lenox, Newport and _ the 
suburbs where Society is now assembled, will 
be almost deserted for a week. 

Lord Dunraven and his party have been 
hospitably welcomed, and from present indica- 
tions will be overrun with invitations for enter- 
tainments of all kind. Dunraven is higher 
in rank than any of his predecessors who have 
made an attempt to re-capture the America’s 
Cup, and it must be confessed that this fact 
has probably considerable to do with the un- 
precedented interest that the members of New 
York Society are evincing in the contest. 
Dunraven is an exceptional man in many 
ways. He has been a soldier, a good war 
correspondent, and for many years a devoted 
and successful yachtsman. He is a man of 
pluck and determination, and has come over 
here to secure that cup if in any way possible. 
Since his arrival those who have met him and 
who are confident Vigilant would win, are 
now less confident, and it is felt by good 
judges, especially by those who have ‘studied 
both boats, that the result is far from sure. 


Fei-seen, the swift little steam launch whom 
her builders declared to be the speediest craft 
afloat, and which, as will be remembered, was 
sunk by a collison with the ocean steamer 
Guyandotte, on the second day of the trial 
races, will not be repaired, it is said, at present. 
It is also stated that her repairs will cost 
almost as much as did her building. Not 
only was the entire bow carried away, but the 
engines were thrown out of gear and the 
entire hull racked and strained. 


Ihe report of the steamboat inspectors on 
the recent accident on Colonel Cruger’s steam 
yacht Allegra, by which the engineer and 
firemen were killed, condemns the construc- 
tion of the boiler, which made it impossible to 
obtain access, even for the purpose of examina- 
tion, to the interior tubes, the blowing out of 
one of which caused the accident. This tube 
was found to be worn to the thinness of paper, 


and, of course, could a proper examination 
have been made, could have long ago been 
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taken out and replaced. The building of 
swift steam yachts has become such a craze of 
late that builders have evidently been tempted 
to disregard safety in the effort to gain speed, 
and the accident to Allegra, tollowing that 
to Fei-seen, may have one good effect, namely, 
in preventing similar ones in future, for the 
primary cause of the Fei-seen accident was also 
the blowing out of a boiler tube. 


Yachtsmen are still discussing the good 
points of, and the work done by Mr. Percy 
Chubb’s new English centreboard cutter, 
Queen Mab. She has certainly more than 
fulfilled the expectations of her owner, and 
may be counted on as one of the swiftest 
boats on this side of the water. 

Lord Dunraven was very much struck in 
coming up trom Bay Ridge the other morning 
with the lines of Commodore Sutton’s hand- 
some little schooner Loyal, and inquired with 


much interest the name of her builder This 
is certainly a compliment to Mr. Gielow. 
Yachtsman. 


HORSE NOTES 
Ith the usual foundation of hand- 
W somely gaited horses, prize pump- 
kins, fat hogs and neat cattle ; with 
trotting races and pony races, and other pleas- 
ant pastimes found at country fairs, and with 
all tre glory shed by patrons and patronesses 
from the ranks of the inner social circle, the 
Westchester County Fair began its annual 


business last week. The jumping contests, 
with Nat Reynal, Eugene Hellen, Harry 
Vingut, Willard Roby and Mr. Bull in 


the saddle, were the most interesting on the 
In the horse show exhibits the 
prizes were gold cups valued at $50 each. 
For ladies’ saddle horses Mrs. L. T. Di Ona- 
tivia offered the prize, and Mr. W. H. Tailer 
offered the cup for men’s saddle 
Mr. George Green, of the famous Katonah 
Farm, gave a cup for polo ponies, which Nat 
Reynal added to his already large collection. 
Elisha M. Fulton, Jr., who is himself an en- 
thusiastic driver, donated a cup for the best 
lady’s single trap, and DeLancey Kane gave 
a cup for the best four-in-hand park team. 
D. O. Mills offered a handsome gold and sil- 
ver cup for the best hackney stallion, fifteen 
and a half hands or over, and H. Walter 
Webb’s cup went to the best half-bred hack- 
ney under three years. The trotting races 
and the pony events proved drawing cards, for 
the grand stand and boxes were well patron- 
ized, and good speed and sport were shown 
on the track. Among the patronesses were : 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. Orlando B. Potter, 
Mrs. W. H. Tailer, Mrs. W. Lanman Bull, 
Mrs. Charles Campbell Worthington, Mrs. 
Jules Reynal, Mrs. Bradford Rhodes, Mrs. 
Schuyler Hamilton, Mrs. DeLancey Kane, 
Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, Mrs. Ernest C. la 
Montagne and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. 


programme, 


horses. 


The charming weather of the past few 
weeks has made such a delightful change in 
Central Park that the habitués of the drives 
and bridle paths, just returning from the sea 
shore or the mountains, will find the scene 
changed considerably. Before the gay throng 
started for their out-of-town dwellings, in the 
early summer, the heat in the park was un- 
bearable, and a ride or drive was not enjoya- 


ble. 


Now, however, the scene is changed. 












The roads are in the best possible condition, 
and the air is invigorating. Gay equipages, 
drawn by spirited horses, covered with the 
latest trappings, dash along the roads, and on 
the bridle paths ex-barons and ex-counts from 
the {riding schools lead their classes in the 
road rides. The season of out-door riding is 
at its best, and until the snow covers the 
Central Park roads the gay scenes will con 
tinue. 


The sport at the meeting of the Western 
Southern Circuit, which opened at Terre 
Haute, Ind., last week, started off quietly, 
but before the meeting ends it is only fair to 
presume that records which have stood fo: 
years will have been broken. The record 
breaking by what were considered only fai 
trotters on the Eastern Circuit proved that the 
year would be a red-letter one in the history 
of trotting, and if records have been lowered 
two, or even three seconds on our slow eastern 
tracks, a track like the one at Terre Haute, 
which is conceded to be at least two seconds 
faster than any other in the country, is likely 
to bring out some remarkable record-breaking 
With such magnificent performers as the trot 
ting queen, Nancy Hanks, Directum, the 
champion stallion, and the famous Arion, 
who can tell that the two-minute mark will 
not be reached ? 


Mr. Charles D. Freeman, who for the past 
two seasons has led the hounds of the Rich 
mond County Hunt over many a mile of stifi 
hunting country, has resigned as Master of 
Hounds, and Mr. E. Norman Nichols has 
been elected in his stead. Mr. Freeman’: 
business would not permit him to give as much 
of his time as was necessary to the hunt, and 
his resignation was accepted with regret. With 
Mr. Nichols in the van, the first run of the 
season was held last week, and from the pretty 
little club-house on the Clove Road, Staten 
Island, to the bluff overlooking the sea, near 
the Moravian Cemetery, the hounds led the 
hunters a merry chase. After the throw-off a 
good three-rail fence was negotiated in style 
by the dozen riders. A broad ditch was the 
next obstacle encountered, and from then on 
the line lay through the Le Bau and Du Bois 
property, thence over a hill to the property of 
J. Harper Bonnell, where some good jumps 
were met. The Iron Mine hill was then 
breasted, and finally the hounds killed on the 
bluff. Throughout the run the hounds went 
very fast, for the scent lay strong and the 
wind was from the trail. 


The much-discussed question of superiority 
between Lamplighter and Tammany, two of 
the greatest colts ever seen on the American 
turf, was definitely settled on Thursday, 28th 
September, when the latter won the great match 
race of a mile and a quarter at Guttenburg. 
Lamplighter, who until recently was owned by 
Pierre Lorillard, ran in the colors of Gottleib 
Walbaum, and Tammany carried the green 
and bronze, emblematic of the copper ore that 
made his owner, Marcus Daly, the wealthiest 
man in Montana. The race enticed to Gut- 
tenburg men who had hitherto despised the 
hilltop track, but the great battle between 
these two giants of the turf brought Gutten- 
burg into the social racing sphere ata single 
bound, and Foxhall Keene, F. Gray Gris- 
wold, Berry Wall, W. O’Brien Macdonough, 
J. G. K. Lawrence and a host of other turt 
celebrities became patrons of the track. When 
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THE Commopore’s Cup. 
LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB. 





SCHOONER Prize, LAarcHMONT YACHT CLUB. 


CoMMODORE’S Curp.—This cup was presented by Commodore Caldwell H. Colt (Larchmont Yacht 
Club). The cup is in the form of a caravel with long sweeping lines or curves, decorated along the sides 
with mermaids urging on sea horses. It has a figure of Victory at the extreme end of prow. The lower 
part of the body follows the lines of the cup defenders of this year, the keel merging itself in four feet 
Rear of caravel is richly decorated. Cup is 28 inches long by 20 inches high. There is a new idea 
incorporated in this cup. The sea horses, instead of being in the water, in this instance are in the boat, 
and furnish the motive power, Thiscup was offered as a prize tor the four cup defenders to race off the 
Larchmont Club on last Labor Day. 


SCHOONER PRIZE, LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB,—This unique cup is in shape of an oval puneh bowl of 
an American Indian style. Its handles are in a form of the prows of canoes, ‘The decorations are feathers, 
shields and other Indian ornaments. The bowl has four feet, two of which are heads of Indians, the other 
two being shields with feather ornaments. The oval of the bowl is 16 x 13 inches, the length is 23% 
inches, and height 10% inches. Altogether we may say that this trophy is of the Indian and his life. 


LARCHMONT CuP FOR SLOOPS.—This cup is in shape of a pitcher, It is of the long Greek form, deco- 
rated on the front with Ulysses on his raft, suggesting the quotation, ** What raging winds, what roaring 
waters round.”” The height of this cup is 25 inches, and the diameter at the widest part of the body is 8 
inches. The neck is fluted and chased, and the handle has the most graceful curve. The lower part of 
cup is elaborately chased, and with every curve suggests water in motion, between which is a series of net- 
work resembling ropes and rigging. On the opposite side of the cup from the figure is etched the inscrip 
tion, together with the seal of the Larchmont Yacht Club. 


CHT CLUB PRIZES DESIGNED AND MADE BY THE WHITING 
THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB. 
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LARCHMONT CUP FOR SLOOPS. 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY FOR 




































































































the colts reached the post there was not a min- 
ute’s delay. The little red flag of the starter 
swished through the air, and a race, such as 
one sees but rarely in a century, was on. 
Lamplighter led for seven furlongs, but when 
that distance had been covered, it was apparent 
that he had met his vanquisher. Tammany, 
admirably handled by Garrison, came like a 
whirlwind, and after a terrific drive through 
the stretch won by three lengths. The race 
was a grand one throughout, and although 
Lamplighter was beaten he endeared himself 
to the hearts of the racing public by respond- 
ing with all the gameness of which a thorough- 
bred is capable, to the terrible punishment of 
whip and spur given him by jockey Taral. 
The time by fractions was: first quarter, 
0:241% ; halt, 49% ; three-quarters, 1:1434 ; 
i 


mile, 1:403¢ ; mile and a quarter, 2:06 %, 


As the racing season draws to a close, the 
retirements swell to an alarming number. 
Many of the smaller owners have sold out, 
and not a few of the larger ones have followed 
their example. Among the latter are Pierre 
Lorillard, J. G. Follansbee, Nathan Straus 
and ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant. The Ranco- 
cas Stable, the property of Mr. Lorillard, was 
the first to go underthe hammer. The mighty 
Lamplighter, whose long line of splendid vic- 
tories marks him as one of the coming sires, 
was among the lot sold. He brought $20,- 
000, just two-thirds of what Mr. Lorillard 
paid for him a year ago. Mr. Follansbee 
parted with Armitage and Gloaming, two 
good winners, and Messrs. Straus and Grant 
allowed a representative of ‘Tattersalls to dis- 
pose of Joe Ripley, Sir Excess, Integrity and 
other good winners. 


The reasons given for the retirement of 
of these gentlemen from the turf were numer- 
ous, but there was probably more behind 
them than has been mentioned. A feeling of 
dissatisfaction has cropped out that bids fair 
to revolutionize or forever kill the sport of 
kings. The racing trust, known as the Board 
of Control, has foundered upon a rock and 
split in twain, as the result of careless steering. 
When the Monmouth Park Association ruled 
two turf writers off the track for what it called 
criticism, turfmen throughout the 
country realized that the attempt to act as 
censor over the was a 


adverse 
press wrong move. 
The Coney Island Jockey Club determined 
that as the ruled-off writers had not been 
guilty of fraud the ruling off was unjust, and 
refused to be a party to a scheme to muzzle 
the press and escape honest criticism. They 
sent badges to the writers in question, and the 
Board of Control remonstrated with them. 
The Coney Island Jockey Club is made up of 
such men as William K. Vanderbilt, James 
G. K. Lawrence and James R. Keene, and as 
they are not hungering for the dollars of a 
public, their association withdrew 
trom the Board of Control and will henceforth 
steer its own course. The action of the rac- 
ing trust has lost for the turf some of its most 


gullible 


ardent followers, for they realize that racing, 
carried on by a body of men of whom the 
prime mover is a man who engineers that oc- 
topus known as the Louisiana State Lottery, 
cannot be for the pure love of the sport. j 


In its greed the Monmouth Park Associa- 
tion held a forty-five day meeting this summer 
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and lost money on it. If the Coney Island 
Jockey Club would strike back, a combina- 
tion with the Brighton Beach Association to 
race sixty days in the heart of next year’s sea- 
son, would prove a telling blow. Such a plan 
is not improbable Mark this prediction. H. 


HIM AND HER 


Lord Ormonde is to all intents and purposes 
the recognized head of the yachting world in 
Great Britain, being the Vice-Commodore of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, the leading organ- 
ization of its kind in the old world. The 
Commodore is the Prince of Wales, whose 
functions are, of course, of a purely honorary 
character, the entire work of his office devolv- 
ing upon the broad shoulders of the Marquis, 
a great, strapping man, standing considerably 
over six feet, and who served for a time in the 
Life Guards, in the uniform of which he pre- 
sented a really magnificent spectacle. On 
leaving the army he went in extensively for 
yachting, and has seen the midnight sun off 
the North Cape and the Aurora Borealis 
streaming over the cliffs of Spitzbergen. 
Nor is he any stranger to this country, having 
made numerous expeditions after big game in 
the Rocky Mountains and in the Far West. 
His wife is a woman of rare elegance and 
beauty with much charm of manner, and is 
one of the few English ladies who know how to 
dress really well. She is a daughter of the Duke 
of Westminster by his first wife, and received 
a large dowry on her marriage. Her one sor- 
row in life is that she hasno son. The ancient 
title of her husband, as well as his hereditary 
dignity of Chief Butler of Ireland, which was 
conferred upon his family seven centuries ago, 
will descend, therefore, at his death to his 
younger brother, Lord Arthur Butler, who is 
married to Miss Ellen Stager of Chicago. 
Lady Arthur is a very handsome woman, and 
will maintain the reputation of the Butler 
family for good looks. 


I am sure that the readers of Vogue will be 
interested to hear of the great success achieved 
by young Baron Erlanger with his opera— 
Jehan de Saintre—which has been performed 
with great Aix-les-Bains, and is 
now to be produced in Paris. It has been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the critics, and it is 
generally acknowledged that if a young man of 
twenty-five could compose such a tuneful and 
charming work, the name of Erlanger would 
soon become as well known in the artistic 
world as in that of la haute finance. The 
composer's mother is an American lady, be- 
ing the Miss Slidell who signalized herself by 
slapping the face of the Union officer who 
arrested her father and Mr. Mason, the 
two Confederate emissaries to Europe, on 
board the British mail steamer Trent, dur- 
ing the civil war. Baron Erlanger’s first wife 
was a daughter of the banker, Lafitte, and the 
only sister of the Marquise de Gallifet, popu- 
larly known here by the name of Cochonette. 
The Baroness eloped with a M. Cordier, 
whom she subsequent]; married after the dis- 
solution of her union to M. d’ Erlanger. 


success at 


I myself had the pleasure of watching the 
handsome Mrs. M—— on a journey from New- 
port to town, and was struck with her elegant 
and ladylike appearance. And yet she wore a 












crépon gown of pale yellow, which fitted like 
a glove to her tall, graceful figure, and would 
certainly not in olden times have been con- 
sidered suitable for a railway journey. It was 
trimmed with jet fringe, festooned around the 
bottom of the skirt, and headed by a deep jet 
passementerie. The sleeves were bouffant, 
and brought into a pointed cuff of dull black 
silk also trimmed with jet, and it had a jet 
collar, and a wide pointed belt of the silk, 
almost like a paysanne waist. With this strik- 
ing costume she wore a black turban with 
herons’ wings, and she carried in her hand a 
long straight bag of black embroidered silk 
with a heavy jet fringe at the bottom, and a 
rich silver clasp at the top. Just inside the 
clasp was a watch pocket which showed the 
face of the watch when the bag was opened. 


I am interested in Sara Bernhardt’s deci 
sion to do away with the clacque when she 
opens the Renaissance Theatre in Paris, under 
her management, this autumn. For many, 
many years, as is well known, it has been the 
custom of all the Paris theatres to hire through- 
out the season an organized band of men that 
sits in the gallery and applauds the players at 
certain periods in the action of the play. That 
such a custom should prevail in a city of th 
artistic pretensions of the French capita! is 
ridiculous, and now that Bernhardt has estab 
lished a precedent, I would not be surprised 
if all the other theatres, including the Comedie 
Francaise, would follow suit. 


A very amusing thing that I have notice: 
with all my friends and acquaintances who are 
now here conferring with their couturiers with 
regard to their toilettes for the chateau life ot 
the French autumn, is the anxiety displayed 
by them to conceal the sun-tanned color ot 
their faces, necks and hands, caused in many 
cases by the neglect to take sunshades and 
gloves every time they stirred out of the hous: 
down tothe seaside. This is especially no 
ticeable on their arrival at the railroad station 
here, and they seem—even the most experi- 
enced mondaines—to be almost as much in- 
timidated when they alight from the train as 
if they were some provenciale landing in Paris 
for the first time. 
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